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could be made into a solid block by mechanical action.
In this form the rubber could be cut into sheets, and it was
at once recognised that the discovery would have an im-
portant bearing upon its applications. The " masticator," or
"pickle," by which latter name Hancock called the machine
he had invented, only produced blocks of a few inches in
length and breadth, but in principle, as we shall see in a
later chapter, it has undergone very little change in the
course of its existence, except in increased dimensions and
capacity. No patent was taken out by Hancock for his
machine, and it was kept a secret for twelve or thirteen
years until a workman divulged its details. Having
obtained a licence from Macintosh to work his patent,
Hancock soon found that in his masticated rubber he had
an advantage over the Manchester firm, as he could make a
much stronger solution with the same quantity of naphtha.
It was this fact which led to the business arrangement
already notified as having been entered into in 1826
between Hancock and the Macintosh Company at Man-
chester. During the next twenty years, although business
proceeded steadily, no particularly rapid progress was made
in applying rubber to the needs of the arts and manu-
factures. This was due to the fact that it was affected so
largely by heat arid cold, and it was not until after 1844,
when the discovery of vulcanization had been made, that
the manufacture showed any considerable expansion. It
is impossible to exaggerate the iinportan.ee of the vulcaniza-
tion process; without it, it is clear that the industry of
to-day, subserving as it does so many of the needs and
fancies of mankind, could never have attained to its
imposing dimensions.

